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"LENDING MUSEUMS" 

A Suggestion 

BY ALFRED M. BROOKS 

Professor of Fine Arts, Indiana University 



IT is admitted by all who have thought 
about the subject that pictures, like 
books, exist for the two-fold purpose of 
conveying information or giving pleasure, 
separately or in combination. Over and 
over again, but not often enough, has the 
distinction between humane and didactic 
literature been drawn; between the books 
which convey information only, and the 
books which convey something more, some- 
thing which De Quincey calls " power.' ' 
Everyone knows that there have been, 
time out of mind, vast repositories of books 
— never any so great as at the present day 
— and small ones, never so numerous as 
now; libraries the intention of which is to 
conserve the information, pleasure, and 
power contained in books, and to dis- 
seminate the same as widely as may be. 
And everyone who makes use of libraries 
knows that they are divided into two 
classes, those occupied chiefly with con- 
serving and those that are mainly con- 
cerned with distributing books; in other 
words, there are lending libraries, those 
from which people may take books home, 
and reference libraries, those to which the 
public must come, and from which it is 
not allowed to carry any books away. 
The majority of libraries are, of course, a 
compound of the two, liberality in lending 
and niggardliness in conserving, being 
mixed in various degrees. When the aver- 
age man has the two sides of this subject 
forced upon his attention, the library 
inviting theft because it disregards all 
due watchfulness of its books, and the 
library which discourages the use of books 
in its excessive zeal for guarding them, 
he will, if he happens to know The Divine 
Comedy, recall the circle in Hell where 
Dante places the misers and spendthrifts 
as being in the same class, and how they 
are made to upbraid each other through all 
eternity, one crying out, "Why did you 
hoard?" and the other answering, "Why 
did you throw away?" 



Let us turn our thoughts to the in- 
stitution whose object is to conserve 
pictures, offering them to the public for 
reference and on the premises, so to speak, 
but never allowing any of them in any 
circumstances to be taken home. Now 
pictures, like books, also in the main 
exist to convey information, pleasure, 
power. There are pictures wholly in- 
formatory, such, say, as a topographical 
map of a tract in the Catskills. There are 
pictures which many people believe exist 
merely for the sake of pleasing, such as a 
landscape of Catskill scenery, upland, 
peak, and cliff, lake and reflected sky, and 
the singing pines; in a word, pictures 
humane and pictures didactic. And 
furthermore, there are pictures that may 
truly be said to create in, or convey to, 
their beholders, power. 

At this point it is probable that some 
one will interrupt contemptuously to ask 
if I would have the Metropolitan Museum 
lend out its Innesses here and there, to 
be carted about, and ultimately destroyed? 
Certainly not. But why, with the funds 
which our many art museums have at 
their disposal, and the rapidly increasing 
tendency to drive, drag, and lure the public 
to look at their treasures, free lectures, 
museum teas, the children's hour — why 
in the world can't they make a few good, 
large photographs of these same treasures, 
not to mention some of the second- and 
third-rate originals which they possess, 
and let these things be loaned to picture- 
less homes, which are by no means neces- 
sarily tasteless homes, to workingmen's 
homes, and above all to homes in which 
there are children; loan for three or six 
months and then replace with new sub- 
jects. Under second- and third - rate 
originals would come many an oil or water 
color picture, many an engraving or draw- 
ing which would help to leaven the heavy 
lump of what is still, with all the change 
for the better, in the past few years, a 
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lamentably inartistic American public. 
Furthermore, many a so-called store room 
which is to no small extent, speaking from 
the point of what is exhibitable in a 
museum of good standing, a lumber room 
— many a room of this sort would be 
cleared. I am not advocating lending 
bad pictures. I am advocating lending 
good ones that are not good enough to 
"hang." 

But since the museums have not turned 
their attention to this matter, and many 
reasons can be brought to bear on why they 
should not, my question is: Cannot the 
city and town libraries, the latter especially 
in towns where there are no art museums, 
gather some good pictures, frame them 
well, and lend them to people whose walls 
are bare because their pockets happen to 



be empty? Twice, on a small scale, I 
have personally tried the experiment, 
once in the East End of London, and once 
in a country town at home. The experi- 
ment in each case brought more than 
gratifying results. I am persuaded that 
the art museums can undertake this work 
on a small scale with little or no additional 
cost in labor, money or thought, but it 
seems probable that the town libraries 
might do it to better advantage because 
of the far greater numbers visiting them 
daily. 

A picture on one's own wall or a book on 
one's own table is like the bird in the hand, 
only it is worth many more times than 
twice as much as the picture in the museum 
and the book in the reference library to the 
great majority of our fellow-citizens. 
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